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BY J. WAKEFIELD. 


Had J asa stranger met thee, 
Had we parted as we met, 

Tt were easy to forget thee— 
Now, I never can forget! 


Till my pulse has ceased its beating, 
Till my heart lies still and cold, 

Memory shall be found repeating 
That one name, so dear of old. 


But while memory tells me of thee, 
Breathes that treacherous name of thine, 
Ican neither bate nor love thee— 
Would that love or hate were mine! 


I would love thee had I never 
Learned the treachery of thy heart; 

I could hate thee hadst thou ever 
Been to me what now thou art. 


Once I loved thee and belleved thee, 
In my blind idolatry ; 

But thy serpent-tongue deceived me: 
0, ‘twas cruel—such from thee! 


Then, farewell !—the word is spoken, 
And we must forever part; 

All the dearest ties are broken 
Which should bind thee to my heart. 


Lomrormat.) 


THE STOLEN GOLD PIECE. 


BY ISABELLA BELL. 


Art twelve years of age Walter Stevens be- 
came an orphan, and was thrown homeless, 
penniless and friendless upon the cold, wicked 
world. But God never forsakes his children in 
their hour of need. A friend was raised up for 
him in the person of Mr. Hall, whose kind heart 
was moved with compassion at the sight of tho 
sorrowing, destitute boy, and he took him home, 
and gave him employment in his store. It was 
an act of pure disinterested benevolence, for he 
did not need his services; he was a man in 
moderate circumstances, doing a small business, 
and he and his clerk could perform with ease all 
that there was to do. But the boy was penniless, 
with no place to lay his head, and acting upon 
the basis of a broad Christian love, he brought 
the child to his own house, and made hima 
member of hix family ; and this was not all, he 
sent him to school a portion of the year, instruct- 
ed him evenings, and gave him all the advan- 
tages his limited income would allow. Mrs. 
Hall, too, like a true woman as she was, entered 
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into all her husband’s views, and seconded all 
his plans for the benefit of the young orphan. 

Walter Stevens had been with Mr. Hall two 
years at the time our story commences, and had 
proved himself a smart, active, hard-working lad, 
thoroughly devoted to the interests of his beme- 
factors; for Mr. and Mrs. Hall, his affections 
and gratitude were unbounded, and they in their 
turn reposed in him the highest confidence and 
regard. 

“ Walter,’”*said Mr. Hall, as he stood with his 
hat in hand, ready to leave for his place of busi- 
ness— you need not come to the store for two 
hours. It is so stormy this morning there will 
be but few customers in, and Henry and I can 
attend to them well enough without you, so you 
may have the time to devote to your studies,”’ 
And then turning to his wife who was just then 
passing through the room with some books in 
her hand, which she was going up stairs to de 
posit—he added: “Mr. Williams, the tailor 
will call here this morning, to bring some clothes 
he has been making for me, and J should like to 
have you pay him—here is the money ;” saying 
this, he laid down a twenty dollar gold piece on 
the table. 

“Very well, I will attend to it,” she answered, 
and went on. A bright, shining gold piece, just 
from the mint; what a pretty plaything for a 
child? No wonder it pleased the eye of Ella, 
Mr. Hall’s little daughter, over whose head three 
summers only had passed, and in an instant 
when her mother’s back was turned, she ran to 
the table and scized it with her little hand, 
screaming with delight as she did so, quite un- 
observed by any one. 

“Here, papa, let me do too. Ella want to do 
out with you,” she cried, seeing her father open 
the door into the hall, and gliding past him, still 
keeping tight hold of her treasure, she scampered 
off into the kitchen. Her mother was up stairs, 
and she had the room all to herself. She threw 
the gold piece up and down for some time, catch- 
ing it in her hands, then sho rolled it backwards 
and forwards on the floor, calling it her wheel, 
and finally becoming weary of that, and espying 
a large coffee-pot in the closet, she said, “she 
would make b’lieve it was coffee, and make some 
for papa’s dinner.” Accordingly she raised the 
lid of the coffee-pot, and dropped into it the gold 
piece. Just then, her mother called from the 
room above: 

“Ella, come up here. I want you to put on 
a clean apron.” 

“Ella tuming, ma’am, Ella tuming,” she 
cried, and leaving her “ make believe coffee,” she 
began scrambling up the stairway. 
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“Mary,” said Mr. Hall, to his wife at the din- 
ner-table, “I suppose Mr. Williams has called 
in my absence? Did you think to take a receipt 
for the money yqu paid him ?”” 

“O, yes, he called,” she answered, “but you 
forgot to leave me the money, Edward.” 

“No, Idid not forget. I left you a twenty 
dollar gold piece on the table.” E 

“1 know you said you did, but I could not 
find it,'and supposed you’d forgotten to leave it.” 

“You must have overlooked it,” said ber 
husband. 

Upon going into the sitting-room, both began 
searching for the missing gold piece. The lamp 
and books were removed from the table, the 
cloth taken off and shaken, and every part of the 
carpet was examined, but no money could be 
found. 

“Are you certain you left it here—didn’t you 
carry it down to the store?” asked Mrs. Hall. 

“No. Iam confident I did not. I recollect 
perfectly laying it down right here,” he said, 
placing his hand on the exact spot. “ You saw 
me, Walter ?” 

“Yes, sir,” answered the boy. 

“And was it there when you came down to the 
Store at eleven ?”” 

“J don’t know, sir. I saw you Jeave it, but I 
was so busy studying, that I did not notice any- 
thing about it afterwards.” 

“ You don’t suppose there bas been any one in 
the house to steal it, do you, Mary?” asked Mr. 
Hall. 

“No, it cannot have been stolen, for there has 
been no one in the room but Walter, and after 
he went away, I came down and locked both the 
doors.” 

“It is perfectly unaccountable,” said Mr. Hall, 
“where that money has gone to. I seclare, if 
It were in the days of witchcraft, I should think 
the witches hud got it.” 

It was evening, Mr. Hall was sitting alone 
with his wife. “Mary,” said he, “that gold 
piece has disappeared most mysteriously. Wal- 
ter is good and fuithful, and it is hard to believe 
anything wrong of him, but he was strongly 
tempted, and has probably yielded to the tempta- 
tion, In fact, it is my firm belief that he has 
taken the money.” 

“, don’t say so,” pleaded his wife—‘ it can- 
not be, we have had so much confidence in him, 
it is dreadful to think of his being the thief.” 

“T know it is, Mary,” he answered; “but the 
Circumstances are all against him. Walter,” he 
called, as he heard his step in the hall, “come 
here. I want to speak to you.” 


The boy obeyed. . 

“ Walter,” said'Mr. Hall, sternly, after having 
regarded him attentively, “tell me the truth, did 
you take that gold piece ?”” 

The boy stood for a moment almost stupified 
with amazement at this unexpected question, 
then raising his eyes, with a look as bright and 
fearless as ever, he said: 

“T steal !—I steal from you, Mr. Hall, when 
you have done so much for me? Never.” 

Mr. Hall again repeated the question. 

“Did you ever know me to tell you a lie?” 
asked Walter, proudly, a rich color mounting to 
his cheeks as he spoke. 

“No, you never have.” 

“Did you ever know me to deceive you, or to 
take the least fractional part of a farthing that 
did not justly belong to me?” 

“No, you have been a good and faithful boy 
thus far, and I have never had occasion before to 
distrust you; but a bnght, twenty dollar gold 

jspiece was a strong temptation, and older and 
wiser people have yielded before you. But if 
you will confess and tell mo what you have done 
with the money, I will pardon this first offence, 
and if you do well, you shall in time be reinstated 
in my confidence.” 

But the only answer he reccived was, “I am 
innocent.” 

“Walter,” said Mr. Hall, still more sternly, 
“I command you to tell me what you have done 
with the money; there was no one in the room 
but you, and no one else could have taken it.” 

Still the boy's despairing cry was, “Iam in- 
nocent! O, Mr. Hall, I am innocent.” 

“ How dare you persist in adding falsehood 
upon falsehood to your theft? I give you your 
choice, confess your guilt, and tell me what you 
have done with the money, or to-morrow morn- 
ing you shall leave my house forever! I will 
not keep a boy,” he said, angrily, ‘who repays 
confidence and kindness, with the bascst ingrati- 
tude and theft.” 

Walter was silent for a few moments; and 
then in accents that would have molted o heart 
of stone, he said: 

“You have been to me like a father, Mr. Hall, 
you took me when a poor destitute orphan, with- 
out a friend in the whole wide world, and gave 
me a home and employment; and I have been 
happy, O, so very happy. Could you look into 
my heart, you would see there love and grati- 
tude as enduring as my life; had you placed a 
whole bag of gold pieces before me, I would have 


died before taking one from you.” 
“ This is all idle talk,” said Mr. Hall, “ when 
this act of yours belies your words. You have 
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heard the only conditions upon which I shall 
suffer you toremain. Now take your choice.” 

The face of the boy was colorless as marble, 
ashe said in a voice scarcely above a whisper: 

“How can I confess guilt when I have no 
guilt to confess 1” 

Truth and innocence were stamped upon the 
boy’s face, but the circumstances all pointed 
against him. 

“How young to be so skilled in artifice,” 
thought Mr. Hall. 

At this moment, little Ella came running into 
the room, and coming up to Walter’s side, laid 
her soft, curly head upon his arm, and said : 

“Papa, Wally didn’t teal, Wally dood, Ella 
love Wally.” 

Thus far the boy had shed no tears; he had 
borne up like a hero under the charge against 
him; but Ella’s childish words of affection and 
sympathy were too much for him. Bursting into 
tears, he sank down upon the sofa and covered 
his face with his hands. 

It was a touching scene. Mrs. Hall raised 
her eyes bescechingly to her husband as if im- 
ploring him to relent. Mr. Hall, too, was moved 
with compassion at the sight of his distress, but 
when he thought of the many circumstances 
against him, he more firmly than ever believed in 
his guilt; and thought him acting most admira- 
bly his part of dissimulation and falsehood, and 
stifled all the feelings of pity that were begin- 
ning to spring up in his heart. Uncertain what 
course he ought to pursue, he said: . 

“ You may go to your room now, Walter, and 
in the morning we will settle the question.” 

The next morning the sun shone into his room 
as bright and cheerful as ever. Would that the 
heart of its little occupant were as bright and 
joyous as were its gladsome rays. Walter had 
passed a slecpless night, and had arisen at an 
early hour. The words that Mr. Hall had used 
the evening before almost drove him to distrac- 
tion. “He must either confess his guilt, and 
restore the money, or he should be forever ban- 
ished from his house.” Would it not be better 
he thought, to say that he had taken the money, 
bat had lost it in the street, for Mr. Hall had 
promised to pardon him, and in time to reinstate 
him in his confidence. Buta still, small voice 
within him suid: “Keep to the truth, Walter, 
keep to the trath.” 

At that moment his eye fell upon his Bible, 
the dying gift of his mother; he opened it, and 
read these words: ‘‘ What things soever ye de- 
sire, when ye pray, believe that ye receive them, 
and ye shall receive them.” Precious words of 
comfort and promise—and kneeling down by his 
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bedside, he poured forth his soul in prayer, asking 
that his innocence might be proved, and for a 
rich blessing to descend upon his benefactors. 
Was the prayer answered? We shall see. 


Mr. and Mrs. Hall had taken their seats at 
the breakfast-table. The countenances of both 
wore a troubled expression quite unusual to them, 
and while her husband was helping to the meat, 
Mrs. Hall attempted to pour the coffee, but it 
would not ran. 

“Why, what isthe matter?” she said. ‘The 
coffee-pot is full, I know, but there wont a drop 
come out.” 

“Shake it,” said Mr. Hall, “perhaps the 
grains have got lodged on the strainer.” 

She did so, and something hard and heavy 
like a piece of metal, fell to the bottom of the 
coffee-pot with a rattling sound. 

“I wonder what it can be?” she said, and 
raising the lid, she inserted a spoon, and drew 
out upon it something round and hard ; “it looks 
like a large, brasa button,” she said, wiping it 
with her napkin. 

“Why, Edward,” she exclaimed with amaze- 
ment, “it is that twenty dollar gold piece, you 
gave me yesterday,” and she handed it to her 
husband. 

“Are you sure?” he asked quickly. ‘Good 
Heavens! you are right.” 

“Here, papa,” cried Ella, who was seated 
beside her father at the table, “it’s mine, dive it 
to me, Ella put it in thereto make you some 
coffee with.” 

The mystery was explained, and hastily drop- 
ping his knife and fork, Mr. Hall rushed up 
stairs to Walter’s room. 

“Can you ever forgive me?” he exclaimed, 
“your intocence is proved, clear as daylight ;” 
and he proceeded to tell in what manner the 
money had been found. 

“I knew it would be,” said the boy, his faco 
radiant with every emotion of joy. “I knew it 
would be found, and before this day was out, 
too.” 

“How did you know it?” asked Mr. Hall, 
a good deal surprised at the boy’s earnestness. 

“Doesn’t it say here,” and he held up his 
open Bible and pointed to a particular passage : 
‘That whatsoever things .ye desire when ye 
pray, believe that ye receive them, and ye shall 
have them.’ Itook God at his word, and prayed 
that he would prove my innocence, believing 
that he would hear my prayer, and you see he 
has done it.” 

Beautiful indeed is a child’s implicit faith, in 
the unfailing promise of the Redeemer. Why so 
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much talk in the world about creeds, doctrines 
and professions ? Why is it not enough to follow 
the simple teachings of Jesus, and to give to him 
and the Father the tribute of a loving, trusting, 
grateful heart. 

Christmas came a fortnight after, and the 
twenty dollar gold piece did go to Mr. Williams, 
the tailor, affer all; but not to psy for Mr. Hall’s 
clothing as was originally intended, for that bill 
was settled some days ago—but to buy a good, 
warm, handsome suit, together with a cap, tippet 
and gloves, for Walter Stevens, a Christmas 
present from Mr. and Mrs. Hall. 


A TOUCHING ANECDOTE. 


Hon. A. H. Stephens, of Georgia, in a recent 
address at a meeting in Alexandria, for the bene- 
fit of the Orphan Asylum and free schools of that 
city, related the following : “A r little boy, 
in ‘a cold night in June, with no home or roof to 
shelter his head, no paternal guardian or guide 
to protect or direct him on his way, reached at 
nightfall the house of a rich planter, who took 
him in, ted, warmed, and sent him on his way 
with a blessing. These kind attentions cheered 
his heart, and inspired him with fresh courage to 
battle with the obstacles of life. Years rolled 
round; Providence led him on; he had reached 
the legal profession ; his host had died ; cormo- 
rants that prey on the substance of man had 
formed a conspiracy to get from the widow her 
estates. She sent be the nearest counsel to com- 
mit her cause to him, and that counsel proved to 
be the orphan boy years before welcomed and en- 
tertained by her deceased husband. The stimulus 
of a warm and tenacious gratitude was now add- 
ed to the ordinary motives connected with the 
Profession. He undertook her cause with s will 
Rot easy to be resisted, he gained it ; the widow’s 
estates were secured to her in perpetuity; and, 
Mr. Stephens added, with an emphasis of emo- 
tion that sent its electric thrill throughout the 
house, that orphan boy stands before you!” 


A FASHIONABLE LADY’S-MAID. 


A short time back, the famous French actress, 
me Doche, was in want of a lsady's-maid. 
Amongst others who applied for the “situation,” 
One suited the lady; terms were upon, 
nd all scemed about to be satisfactorily conclud- 
ed,when the Abigail said: “I forgot to ask 
what my room is ‘ike; is it a comfortable one ?” 
“ Very comfortable,” was the reply. “With a 
fire-place ?” was then rejoined. _“‘ Yes,” was the 
answer; ‘but for many causes I allow no fire to 
be lighted, as you sit in a well-warmed room down 
stairs.” The lady’s-maid drew up grandly, say- 
ing, “ Then our agreement is at an end ; it 18 not 
© account of needle-work that I nced a fire, but 
use I receive my friends every Saturday 
evening !”—Literary Crazette. 
——$_+2- + 
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‘The feet that cross my gloomy path 
‘To-night are pattering lily ones; 
‘They turn aside the long-laid wrath, 

‘And lead where virtue’s river runs: 
Its placid bosom will I seek, 
And for lost love no longer weep. 


How love I all these footprints fair 
‘That guide my soul—as on the sea 

Some ship sails towards the rough coast bare, 
But, warned by bescon light to flee, 

Again strikes out the storms to dare— 
‘Thus saved from dangers on the lee. 
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THE RACE. 


BY GEORGIE C. LYMAN. 


Wirn her faco resting on her folded arms, and 
her dreamy eyes fixed on the bluc distant hill- 
tops, Mattie Forrest knelt upon her chamber- 
floor, before the open window. The luxurious 
indolence pervading the warm, fragrant breeze 
that floated in to her, and the drowsy hum of 
the bees among the ruses below, almost sent her 
asleep. But there were tears in her brown eyes, 
and on the long, golden lashes that shaded them ; 
tears on the flushed face and bare, round arms ; 
tears on the cluster of chestnut curls that lay 
tangled against her soft cheek. Mattie had been 
weeping. And when the broad, white lids be- 
gan to droop slowly over the drowsy eyes, a 
little convulsive sob would break from her lips 
and startle her back to consciousness again. 
Then as memory returned, 8 warm, resentfal 
color would burn hotly on her cheeks, and break 
into a ring flame of crimson at the pretty mouth. 
Then would come the fall of tears again, anda 
few angry, petulant words would disturb the 
stillness of the little room. 

“I wish I could go to sleep and never wake 
again! I wish I were dead—I do—I do!” 

She sprang to her fet, brushing back her rich, 
dishevelled hair with her little fair hands. As 
she did so, a miniature fell from her lap to the 
floor. She picked it up, and holding it before 
her tearful eyes, looked until the passionate 
color faded from her face, and the scornful, pout- 
ing mouth grew irresolute, like that of a grieved 
child. 

“Robert! Robert !” 

Sho laid the picture against her cheek, and 
seemed to grow calmer for # moment, but the 
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next instant the storm of passion and grief came 
back, and she flung herself upon the floor again, 
in all the careless abandon of grief. 

“Why, Mattie, dear Mattie, what’s the mat- 
ter with you?” 

Mattie ceased her sobbing and sat quiet and 
breathless almost, as the sound of her little sis- 
ter’s voice fell upon her startled ear. But she 
made no answer, and after a moment the child 
came into the room, and kneeling down by her, 
put ber arms about her neck, and with her little 
voice tremulous with childish sympathy, said : 

“Tell me, Mattie, was it papa that grieved 
you?” 

No answer. 

“Did he say that you couldn’t go to Boston 
this fall?” 

Mattie shook her head. 

“Was it mama, or Aunt Mary that—” + 

“No.” 

“ Then what is it? Have I—O, Mattie, have 
I done anything to hurt you ?” 

“No, dear,” Mattie said, resting her face on 
the slight shoulder of the anxious little creature. 

Nine-years-old Sarah was completely non- 
plussed, and sat silent, holding her sister’s droop- 
ing head in her arms, and wondering blankly at 
the cause of her grief. In the whole course of 
her little lifetime, she had never before seen 
merry, light-hearted Mattie affected like this, and 
she looked almost wildly at the swollen, tear- 
stained fuce, half hid by the tanged hair. 

“Saity dear,” said Mattie, at last, passing her 
arm about the little waist, “I'll tell you, but you 
must never tell.” 

“T never will, truly,” was the very earnestly- 
given answer. And Sarah sat quietly and pa- 
tiently waiting for the explanation. 

But the girl seemed to have some difficulty in 
commehcing her story. She hesitated, then said : 
“ Yesterday,”—then cried a little, then murmured 
something about Robert, and at last broke down 
entirely. u 

“ Robert—Robert Graves, Mattie?” 

“Yes, and I hate him,” sobbed Mattie, very 
energetically. 3 : 

“Hate Robert Graves! Why, I thought you 
were going to marry him. How can you, 
Mattie?” 

“I am not going to marry him. I shall never 
see him again |” 

“O, Mattie!” 

“He is going away. We have quarrelled. 
He spoke to me as he had no right to speak, and 
I grew angry,” Mattie continued, talking hurried- 
ly. “You see the trouble arose in this way. 
Last week I rode out with Frank Alwynn, and 
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Robert was very grave, but he did not say much 
about it. The next day I went upon the pond 
with George and Charlie Foster and their sister 
to get water-lilies; and yesterday Alfred Lewis 
called and asked me to go to the party at Squire 
Foster’s this evening, and Robert was very an- 
gty abont it, and called me coquettish and a 
flirt. It provoked me, and I told him that I 
should do as I chose. He stopped a minute and 
seemed to grow calm. The color all went ous 
of his face, a6 he said: ‘ Very well, Mattie, choose 
your own way, I have no further claim upon 
you!’ My heart leaped into my throat, and I 
grew so dizzy that I could scarcely see his face. 
He started as if to go away, but instantly tarned 
back and said: ‘We are hardly in the right 
mood to decide this matter now. I will see you 
again to-morrow.’ Believing that he was trifling 
with me to make me betray my feclings, my an- 
swer escaped from my lips before I knew what I 
was saying; ‘I see no necessity for the delay. 
I am in full possession of my senses, I believe. 
There is an old maxim, “ There is no time like 
the present.” It is a favorite of mine.’ ‘But 
not applicable to every case,’ he replied. ‘How- 
ever, be it as you wish. But, Mattie, by-and-by 
I trust that you will see the folly of this, and 
then, when you can turn from them to me, I will 
forget this, and we will be friends again—never 
before.’ Then he said, gently—‘ God bless you I’ 
and left me standing alone in the garden, feeling 
like one stunned. That is all, Saity, only Lhave 
since heard that he is going to leave town this 
evening.” 

Poor, bewildered, little Sarah! her face was 
as pale as her sister’s. She did not speak, but 
looked wistfully at Mattie, as she concluded, and 
sat with her hands clasped in her lap. 

“Mattie,” she said, at length, with a fixed 
gravity, ‘‘do you care more for these other peo- 
ple than for Robert ?” 

“ Of course not, child !” 

“ Then, why don’t you tell him so ?” 

“Pshaw ! how can I, you foolish little thing ¢ 
You don’t understand the matter at all, Saity. 
Go down stairs, and I will be down presently.” 

Mattie arose, and kissing tho child, sent her 
away. Then for a moment she stood looking 
wearily through the window. Suddenly the gar- 
den gate opened, and Alfred Lewis came hastily 
up the path, an elegant bouquet of hot-house 
exotics in his hand. Involuntarily she leaned 
forward, and at the same instant that she re- 
turned his gay salutation (for he glanced up and 
saw her), she caught sight of Robort Graves, as 
he rode past on horseback. She drew back has- 
tily, remembering her tearful face and disordered 
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hair, and immediately a sudden revulsion of 
feeling followed. For an instant she stood in 
deep thought. Then, with the look of a sudden 
resotution formed settling upon her face, she 
commenced preparations to see the visitor who 
waited for her below. | 

Half an hoor later, litte Sarah looked up in | 
astonishment, as Mattie entered the room, her | 
hair falling in rich, glossy curls about a face from | 
which all traces of tears were removed. There | 
was a smile on her lips and a rich blush on her ; 
checks as she received the: flowers the gentleman | 
presented to her, and in a few moments she was 
talking gaily and apparently with all the light- | 
heartedness natural to her. Young Lewis pri- | 
vately pronounced her the prettiest and most fas- 
inating girl he know. 

He did not go to the party that night, neither 
did Mattie. When little Sarah was sent to bed, 
she left them sitting together by the open win- 
dow, in the shadow of the heavy drapery. But 
the white moonlight falling in, glanced across 
Mattie’s snowy fingers, os they strayed over the 
strings of her guitar, and the voice of her com- 
panion mingled with her own, as the sweet song 
of “ Annie Laurie” floated out upon the eve- 
ning air. 

The next morning little Sarah told her sister 
of a strange dream she had dreamed. She 
thought ehe wakened in the night, and saw Mat- 
tie standing by the bed, all the rosiness gone from 
her face, which was dark with passion and grief. 
The room was filled with the sweet fragrance of 
dying blossoms, for her slender fingers were 
busied in ruthlessly tearing apart a rich bouquet 
of crimson and snow-white chrysanthemums 
which she held. For a moment she stood thus, 
apparently cngroseed in her employment, and 
then raising her head, she walked toward the 
window. The blossums fell to the floor, and as 
she went she crushed them beneath her feet. 

“And,” said the child, “I was so sorry at 
having the beantiful flowers spoiled, that I cried 
out, and then you came and soothed me with 
kisses, and I knew nothing more until I awoke 
this morning, and saw you beside me sound 
asleep.” 

Mattie listened to the little girl with a forced 
smile, and when she had finished, bade her say 
nothing about her dream to any one. And 
Sarah, awed by the pallor of her dear sister’s 
face and the sadness of her dark eyes, promised, 
without asking as usual for a reason. If she 
had only known that her dream was not all a 
dream—and if Alfred Lewis had known it, too, 
he would have been chary of his floral gifts 
thereafter ! 
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Such a glorious October morming! Every- 
thing was gorgeous with rich autumn tints. The 
sturdy old oaks and maples of the forest wore 
their rich gala dresses of scarlet and gold, while 
the low underbrush they shaded, and in part pro- 
tected from the early frosts, were still attired in 
their summer robes of green, with here and 
there a changing leaf that looked like a blood- 
red ruby in a golden setting. 

Mattie was standing on a high hill at the back 
of her home, where she had paused in her morn- 
ing walk. The fresh breeze tossed her cluster. 
ing hair about her face, and fluttered the light 
silken scarf she wore about her shoulders. But 
she did not heed it. She was alone, and think- 
ing sadly of Robert. She had not seen him 
since the sunny afternoon on which he had.rid- 
den past her window some three months since. 
She had grown very quiet and womanly in thet 
short time—less frolicsome and wilful—mdte 
gentle and patient with the faults of others. In 
the first flash of resentment she had encouraged 
the attentions of Alfred Lewis, but her heart— 
ever true to her woman’s love, let her pride lead 
her on as it might—soon taught her her wrong, 
and she told him as soon after as possible, that 
she had but a friend’s regard for him. At her 
request he ceased his visits, but still treated her 
with marked deference and courtesy. She occa- 
sionally accepted his attendance in company, and 
enjoyed it, for the young man was both attentive 
and agreeable. But a serious thought of his 
ever being more to her—of his ever taking Rob- 
ert’s place in her heart, she never entertained for 
an instant. As Robert had hoped, she now saw 
her error, and grew sick at heart when she con- 
sidered that she might never see him again; or 
that possibly by-and-by, when she had grown pale 
and gray waiting for his coming, he might re 
turn, acknowledging the claim of some one 
younger and fuirer to his love. Married, pen 
haps, and happy with his young wife, and per 
chance, rosy children. 

She was roused from her sad thoughts by the 
sound of her sister’s voice calling her, and ina 
moment more she saw little Sarnh come bound- 
ing up the hill to meet her. 

“O, Mattie!” she cried, “there is to bea 
horeeback ride to the pine woods to-day. Mary 
and William Morris, Lizzie and Frank Alwynn, 
the Fosters, and ever so many more are going. 
Alfred Lewis is here, and wants you to go with 
him. And he says, O, Mattie, he says that if 
father will trust me in his caro, he will take 
charge of me, if I would like to go! Papa says 
I may have Black Becky, and we are to start in 
an hour.” 
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The child was wild with delight, and ran to- 
wards the house again, calling her sister to follow. 
Hesitating whether or not to join the company, 
Mattie walked more slowly towards the house. 
But young Lewis’s description of the proposed 
occasion was so fascinating, that she accepted 
his invitation, and an hour later stood atthe 
garden gate with her joyous little sister, while 
her escort led up the handsome, spirited horse he 
had selected for her use. 

“My beauty!” he said, playfully, as she 

: sprang from his arms to the saddle. But the 
sincere admiration in his dark eyes brought a 
Tich flush to her cheeks, and she bent her head 
and shook her glossy curls about her face, as he 
mounted and took his place beside her. Little 
Sarah, looking almost fairy-like in her close-fitting 
habit and tiny plumed hat, rode with them, and 
together they joined the remainder of the party 
upon the village green. After a few moments’ 
confusion they started, riding at pleasure in little 
parties of two and three. Suddenly Mattie grew 
strangely pale, and her horse chafed beneath the 
convulsive guidance of her hand. Foremost in 
the cavalcade rode Robert Graves. As she 
looked at him, he glanced up and canght her eye, 
and immediately a bow gave token of the recog- 
nition. But that was all. She did not see him 
look at her again during the remainder of the 
ride. 

After some half an hour’s brisk canter, they 
reached the grove, and while some of the party 
dismounted for’ a stroll, others prepared fora trial 
of speed of the horses. Fora slight dispute had 
arisen among some of them on the road. Alfred 
Lewis declared his horse, in a race of one mile, 
superior to any there—a challenge which the rest 
of the party who were ready for a smart trot, 
accepted. 

“To a race! toa race!’ was the cry, as the 
whole number of riders present, some ten or 
twelve, formed in a line, ready for a start. 

“Ready !” 

Almost at the same instant, the horses sprang 
forward. Mattie and Robert were of the compa- 
ny. Both rode fine animals. The slerwer, jet- 
black Arabian which bore Robert so easily, was 
the handsomest horse present, but his speed was 
hardly equal to his looks, Mattie thought, as sev- 
eral of the company rode swiftly by him, herself 
included. Gradually she found herself at the 
head of the party, while Lewis, urging his horse 
to the utmost, rode a few feet behind her. 

“Hurrah! hurrah!” broke from the lips of 
the excited riders. 

Mattie glanced merrily at Alfred Lewis. His 
face was flushed, and his lips tightly compressed. 
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He was evidently very much in earnest. A few 
more yards. Mattie was still on the gain, her 
horse going over the ground with tremendous 
bounds, while she maintained her scat compoe- 
edly, her fearless eyes fixed on the goal. The 
laughter of the triumphant party seemed to grate 
harshly on the ear of Lewis. He glanced back 
to see who rode nearest to him. 

“ Miss Forrest,” he cried, “ what will you give 
the gentleman who catches you?” 

Mattie turned her head and gave one swift 
glance at her pursuers. To her surprise, she saw 
that Robert was next to Lewis. A sudden bonnd 
of her heart made her face flush high. 

“My heart, hand and fortune!” was her bold 
reply. : 

A shout rose from the company at this daring 
assertion. 

“We accept your terms,” they cried. 

Mattie turned her head again, and waved her 
hand. As she did so, she looked straight into 
the blue eyes of Robert Graves. How much he 
read in the darkening depths of her own! 

Faster, faster—like lightning the three horses 
sped onward, ever foremost. Mattie’s heart 
with its boundings seemed almost to suffocate 
her. A hand made a clutch at her rein, With 
a sudden leap, her horse, almost wild with ex- 
citement, and fast becoming unmanageable, 
evaded it. Again the hand with its buff-colored 
glove touched her horse’s neck. Again the ab 
tempt of the owner to detain her was unsuccess- 
ful! Her horse gave a frenzied leap to the right! 

“ Robert, Robert, for Heaven’s sake!” The 
cry broke from her white lips, as she swayed in 
the saddle. 

There was a shock, a pause, and then a blank 
silence. She opened her eyes. She was not 
upon the horse, but resting upon the ground be- 
side a stream of water, her head lying upon the 
bosom of her lover. He was bathing hor brow 
with the water, and pressing passionate kisses 
upon her cheeks and mouth. An instant more 
and she realized that they were alone. She put 
her feeble arms about his neck : 

“ Forgive me, Robert!” 

Her pale, penitent face pleaded for her more 
than the words. And Robert answered the double 
prayer of voice and glance, by drawing the dear 
head closer to his breast, and pressing on the 
tremulons little mouth a long, sweet, passionate 
kiss of reconciliation. 

oo 


DUTIES AND CHARITIES 


The primal duties shine aloft, like stars; 

The charities, that soothe, and heal, and bless, 

Are scattered at the feet of man, like flowers. 
Worpswonra. 
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fonremat.] 
WINTER MOONLIGHT. 


BY XM. Lewis. 


Evening, calm, serene and tender, 
From the blue heavens smiling down, 
‘Throws her robe of quiet beauty 
Over mountain, vale and town. 


Buow-clad, earth is pure and spotless, 
Sending upward radiant light; 

Stars on high ure dimly shining, 
Paled by the bright queen of night. 


Boft and dreamlike rest the shadows 
By the moonbeams earthward cast; 

Brilliant, yet subdued, reflections 
With the softened shades contrast. 


‘Yet more deeply on the spirit 
May the sweet impression rest, 
Shadowing, though but dim and faintly, 
Harmonies forever blest. 
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THE MINISTER'S COAT. 


BY J. C. MERRIAM. 


Ir was a cold’ afternoon in February, and not 
only cold, but extremely disagreeable; for the 
wind came in fierce gusts, and made one’s teeth 
to chatter in spite of the extra amount of cloth- 
ing with which all sensible people were, provided. 
Slowly and wearily a stage-coach crawled up the 
hill, and having attained the summit, was about 
descending at a faster rate, when there was a 
sudden jerk, the horses were brought to a stand- 
still, and the twelve cold, hungry and sleepy 
passengers looked out with a show of interest, to 
discover the cause of the delay. 

“What's the row now?” muttered a stout, 
red-faced man, who, buried in a great-coat, an 
enormous red comforter and a fur cap, was en- 
deavoring to get s nap. 

The question was speedily answered, by the 
opening of the coach-door and the entrance of 
another passenger, at sight of whom the twelve 
sat petrified. It was an old but time-honored 
rule that the interior of the coach should accom- 
modate but twelve, and never was this rule violat- 
ed, but that there were murmurs deep if not loud. 
Upon this occasion, the unlucky thirteenth was 
greeted with a fearful shower of ill-natured mur- 
murs, among which could be detected a few fem- 
inine “‘ O dears!” 

There he stood in the middle of the coach, 
stooping over in a most uncomfortable position, 
to avoid coming in contact with the roof, and 
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there he might have stood during the remainder 
of the journey, if a lady, whose features no one 
could see—for she wore a thick brown veil—had 
not made room for him, with the words : 

“T think there is a seat for you here, sir.” 

As number thirteen took his seat and thanked 
the lady, the murmurs grew a little louder, and 
became perfectly audible to the young man’s ear. 

“Te does seem strange to me, that pcople 
should be willing to discommode others; it’s a 
mark of a selfish mind.” 

“ Anybody and everybody, that’s the trouble 
of travelling in public conveyances.” 

“I wish I had waited for the next coach—I 
hate to be crowded,” interposed a third. 

“Small pox! Yes, I shouldn’t wonder. We 
risk a great deal travelling in this way.” 

On hearing this last remark, an ancient maiden 
lady, who sat at the right hand of the last comer, 
suddenly drew her dress from contact with her 
neighbor, as if the dreaded disease were actually 
in the vehicle, and as if there were the possibility 
of her catching it. A giggling from two young 
ladies upon the opposite side of the coach, at- 
tracted everybody’s attention. 

“T’'m sure it came out of the grk,” said the 
elder of the two. “I never saw anything yet to 
equal its beautiful gloss. How much nicer they 
made broadcioth in those days.” 

“ Te’s a beautiful fit, Arabella, isn’t it? what a 
comfort that must be!” 

“To be sure,” said Arabella» ‘“ What a pity 
we cannot have a bit of it to keep as a venerable 
and venerated relic.” > 

There was no mistaking the subject of this 
witty conversation, and not a few eyes were 
speedily turned to inspect the coat of the new- 
comer. It was rather antiquated in style, but 
nevertheless well-preserved and even glossy. The 
beautiful stitching about the cuffs showed that it 
had been carefully made, and there were also 
evidences of its having been carefully mended. 
It was the only coat the stranger wore, though 
the thermometer, if it had been consulted, would 
have recorded two above zero only ; it was con- 
sequently a most unpardonable picce of careless- 
ness for the stranger to leave his great coat at 
home. 

It is not to be supposed that the young man 
bore this scrutiny from so many eyes with per 
fect calmness. At the first allusion to his coat, 
his face, though but a moment before it was very 
pale, flushed crimson, and when he observed that 
all eyes were upon him, he was upon the point of 
resenting the insult. But just at this critical mo- 
ment, the lady with the brown veil uttered the 
word “ Shame !” in such an indignant tone, that 
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everybody hastily turned away, and a conversa- 
tion upon indifferent subjects speedily commenced. 
It was not long before the stage arrived at the 
village of S—, where most of the passengers 
alighted. Among them was a tall, conceited- 
looking, elegantly-dressed young man, who had 
amused himself very much during the latter part 
of the journey with various witty remarks to the 
young Indies before-mentioned. As he helped 
them from the coach, his words fell upon the 
ears of two people who had not yet alighted. 

“By the way, I have come to the conclusion, 
the old gentleman must have mortgaged his farm 
to pay for that coat, and no one knows how 
many days the old lady was in making it.” 

This speech was greeted with bursts of laugh- 
ter, and the three walked gaily on. 

There was a kindness in the manner of the 
mysterions lady, as she accepted the aid of her 
companion, which the young man felt very 
grateful for. There were a few formal words 
spoken, and then they had parted forever—per- 
haps. So thought the young man, as he lingered 
& moment to gaze after her. 

The next day was Saturday, and Arabella and 
Clara Temp® were seated in their somewhat gau- 
dily furnished parlor, when a visitor was an- 
nounced in the person of Mise Pry. 


“0, girls, such a piece of news !”” was her ex-" 


clamation, as she tripped into the room. “ You 
know our dear, good minister, Mr. Loring, talked 
of taking two young gentlemen to study for the 
ministry. , Well, they’ve come, for I had it from 
good authority, as my brother John’s wife’s 
sister’s adopted daughter is cutting dresses fur 
Mrs Loring. And she says one of them dresses 
beautifully, and has such a deep voice, and she 
expects he is very talented. But we shall know 
to-morrow, for they are to supply Mr. Loring’s 
pulpit, as that dear good ‘man has got such a 
cold he can’t speak above a whisper. One of 
them will preach in the forenoon and one in the 
afternoort, 80 you can make up your minds to 
set your caps for them ; and as there are two of 
them you needn’t quarrel.” 

“Well, but, Miss Pry—” now commenced 
Arabella. 

“, I can’t stop to say a word more, girls, I 
am in sucha hurry. Puton your prettiest dresses 
to-morrow, that’s all.” And then Miss Rry was 
off in an instant. = 

Never had a larger congregation assembled in 
the village church, than appeared there the next 
morning. Many a fair young face looked eagerly 
round for the first glimpse of the young preach- 
ers, and not the least curious of the congregation 
were the sisters Arabella and Clara Temple. At 
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length the preacher for the morning arrived, and 
accompanied Mr. Loring into the pulpit. There 
was no mistaking that tall, elegant, daintily- 
dressed gentleman, who gave out and read the 
hymn with such a sweet voice. Arabella and 
Clara exchanged glances, for their acquaintance 
with the preacher had commenced two days be- 
fore, and they had already enjoyed the privilege 
of hearing from him some very witty remarks. 
The hymn being sung, there was a hush, in the 
midst of which the young preacher arose, folded 
his Irands and laid them gracefully upon the desk, 
shut his eyes, and leaning over, breathed a long 
prayer in his softest and most melodious tone of 
voice. The prayer was elaborate and finely- 
phrased, but nevertheless it struck coldly upon 
the ears of many of the elderly people, who had 
been used to a less elegant but more earnest form 
of prayer. It seemed to them like lip-service. 

‘here was great delight expressed among a 
portion of the young people, for any change was 
refreshing. The fact was, as they told each 
other in confidence, Mr. Loring was getting old 
and prosy, and consequently rather tiresome; 
here was something delightfully new. 

The text was given out, and then, as a matter 
of course, came the sermon. It was beautiful to 
see the ease and coolness with which this dainty 
gentleman settled those knotty doctrinal points 
which had been disputed from time immemorial, 
and which even Mr. Loring hardly thought him- 
self worthy of arguing. 

Althongh plentifally garnished with figures of 
speech and abounding in high-sounding words, 
the sermon was declared decidedly shallow by 
more than one person whose judgment was not 
to be disputed. One young lady with a pretty, 
sparkling face, was observed toexhibit some con- 
tempt when the preacher launched off into a 
studied, and what was intended to be an irresist- 
ible appeal to the hearts of his hearers—an ap- 
peal that they should show all possible kindness 
to their fellow-men, and deal gently with the 
erring. There was a flush upon the face of the 
young lady, which might have been interpreted 
as one of indignation, and the gleam of the 
clear eye boded no good to the preacher. 

But the preacher had his admirers also, and 
among them were Arabella and Clara Temple, 
who by dint of some management, contrived to 
obtain the escort of the young gentleman as far 
as their dwelling. What Mr. Loring thought of 
the sermon, no one knew. Some of the young 
people asserted somewhat maliciously, that the 
good old man was fast asleep the whole time, 
and heard not a word; there were others who 
chose to doubt this statement. 
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There was no diminution of the numbers in | 


the afternoon, for public curiosity in the village of 
S— was yet to be gratified by a sight of the 
other and younger student, who was to officiate 
as preacher. The young people anticipated as 
much pleasure as they had received in the morn- 
ing, and the elders dreaded similar sermon. 

At the appointed hour came the young preach- 
er, accompanied as before by Mr. Loring. Ara- 
bellaand Clara Temple again exchanged signifi- 
cant glances, for if the preacher was not, the 
preacher's coat was at Jeast well known to them. 
It was the identical coat of antiquated make, 
which had a day or two ago been a subject of 
amusement to them. 

Everybody felt disappointed with the young 
preacher at first. His voice was low, his manner 
diffident, and—and—his coat was dreadfully old- 
fashioned. Such was the verdict pronounced 
upon him by the people of S—, who, like many 
others I could mention, had @ great reverence 
for externals. But when the young man rose to 
deliver his sermon, not a few forgot his outward 
garb, and saw only his pale, intellectual face. 
Avoiding all doctrinal points, he addressed the 
congregation only upon those subjects which 
were familiar to them ; his religion was brought 
down “to the level of every day’s most common 
needs.” Deficient in theoretical figures, the ser- 
mon was clear, earnest and sensible, and found 
an echo in many hearts which had been an- 
touched by the fine words heard in the morning. 
At firet, the preacher's voice was low and his 
manner hurrivd, but as he progressed in hia ser- 
mon, his diffidence vanished, he became eloquent, 
and lost in the sublimity of his subject, he even 
forgot where he stood. Once or twice his eyes 
fell upon the animated face of a young lady, who, 
among all the congregation, seemed to have 
most interest for him. But the sermon was fin- 
ished, and the congregation were leaving the 
charch, and only a few lingered from curiosity. 

“How long have you had that?” asked Mr. 
Loring, sharply, of the young preacher, who had 
sank back exhausted from a fit of coughing. 

“About two months,” was the answer. 

“Bumph!” muttered Mr. Loring, a8 the re- 
Ply reached him. 

From that day there were two distinct parties 
in the village of S—. One party, including the 
majority of the elder and a portion of the young- 
er members of the congregation, were unanimous 
in favor of Mr. Loring and his poorly-dressed 
‘sasistant ; the other party were firm adherents of 
the elegant and always nicely-dressed person, 
who, it was rumored, Mr. Loring looked upon 
with a very favorable eye. 
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Tt was a pleasant, but blustering day in March, 
and Arabella Temple was consulting with her 
sister a8 to whom they should invite to a very 
select party, which they intended to give. 

“You know, Clara, that Mr. Loring never 
goes, 80 it is of no use to invitehim. But] was 
thinking we had better invite—” 

“Mr. Ellis, of course,” said Clara, looking 
significantly at Arabella. ‘ Well, Ihave no ob- 
jection to that, but one thing I must insist 
upon, ard that is, that that horrid old coat shall 
not be seen here. Mr. —— I’ve forgotten his 
name,wif I ever heard it, cam remain at home 
with Mr. Loring.” 

“ Of course,” said Arabella, drawing herself 
up in a stately manner. “J had no idea of ask- 
ing him. Miss Snow woald be so disgusted, she 
would never come here again, and as she is so 
rich, her society would be a great loss to us.” 

“Girls,” said quiet Mrs. Temple, from her 
corner, “hadn’t you better invite the young 
man? It is not best to slight people if you can 
help it.” g 

“Invite him!” said Clara, contemptuously ; 
‘why, mother, neither in his dress nor his man- 
ners, is he fitted to appear in genteel society. No, 
I should go crazy if I saw that old coat here.” 

Mrs. Temple dropped the subject, and left 
Arabella to direct her notes te whom she pleased. 
It was an especially dainty document, which she 
despatched to Mr. Ellis, whom she hud determined 
to fuscinate, and for whom, in the homely lan- 
guage of Miss Pry, she had already “ set her 
cap,” and not without success. 

If Arabella or Clara had taken: the trouble to 
inquire, they would have discovered that the own- 
er of the vencrable coat also answered to the 
name of Ellis, being in fact a relative of his fel- 
low-atudent. Never had the two met, until they 
came beneath Mr. Loring’s roof, for their homes 

had boen far apart. The elder of the two was 
the son of a rich merchant, and the younger the 
only child of a poor farmer. Both were anxious 
to qualify themeelves for the ministry, and had 


consequently been received by Mr. Loring, who 
also claimed some distant relationship to them. 
But neither of them knew how closely they were 
watched ‘by the keen-sighted old man, who had 
evidently some project in his mind concerning 
them. 

‘We can imagine what Arabella’s anger would 
have been, if she had known that her perfumed 
note found its way into the pocket of that “hor- . 
rid old coat,” for by the merest chance in the 
world, the missive, which was directed simply. 
to Mr. Ellis, was handed to the younger student 
who bore the name. 
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Long did the document lay in “ durance vile,’ 
and when at length Mr. Paul Ellis condescended 
to remember its existence, it was opened ina 
very careless manner, and hurriedly run through. 
But when he read the name of the writer, and 
recalled to mind under what circamstances ho 
had seen her, he cast the note down and crashed 


it’beneath his heel, whilst the ‘flush of indigna- 


tion mounted into his pale face. But a moment 
afterwards he lifted the paper and carefully 
smoothed it. 

“What am I doing?” said he, to himself. 
“Ama minister of the gospel, or am Fnot? 
If Iam, I ought surely to forgive and forget all 
unkindness—even scornfal remarks upon this 
dear old coat of mine, which was mother’s hand- 
iwork, can be borne, I think. And besides that, 
I fancy my coat does not make me. When I 
can earn a better, I shall have a right to wear it, 
and not before.” And he looked up with a quiet 
emile. “Now to punish myself, I will accept 
this invitation, and parade my old coat before 
these fine ladies. They shall find I am not 
ashamed of it.” 

Accordingly, at the appointed time, Mr. Ellis 
the younger very innocently wended his way to 
the Temple mansion and rang the bell. The 
new-comer was very late, even in the opinion of 
the fashionables of 8—; “but better late than 
never,” thought Arabella, who had been anxious- 
ly expecting Mr. Ellis the whole evening. 

“0, 0,01!” shrieked Arabella, as she caught 
a glimpse of the hateful coat, as the owner of it 
very coolly made his way through the crowded 
room towards her. 

«« What’s the matter?” said Mise Snow, sharp- 
ly. To tell the trath, this latter young lady was 
getting somewhat weary of Arabella’s fashion- 
able airs, and was at that very moment longing 
for something different. 

“There, there,” said Arabella, pointing an- 
gtily at our hero; “to think he should come bere 
without an invitation, and in that detestable old 
cdat, too.” 

“T'm sure I sha’n’t speak to him,” said Clara. 

“T would,” seid Miss Snow, turning her clear 
eye upon the Temples. “I’m going to; shall I 
ask him if his coat came out of the ark, and 
suggest that you would like a bit of it asa relic?” 
And without waiting for an answer, away went 
Miss Snow, and the next moment was seen shak- 
ing hands with the person in the “ detestable old 
coat.” 

“(Miss Snow has the queerest notions,” said 
Chara, joking after her, and as she did 20, won- 
dering how in the world she should know their 
conversatio.: in the coach. 
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“Yes, Miss Snow can do just what she pleases, 
because she is rich and independent.” 

Thus thonght Arabella, and so thought nearly 
all the young people in the village of S—, 
among whom Miss Snow reigned pre-eminent, 
though certainly by no efforts of her own. 

Never had Mr. Ellis spent a pleasanter eve- 
ning. To be sure, he heard more than one 
whispered altusion to “the minister's coat,” and 
more than one gay laugh upon the subject, but 
true to his vow, he bore all this bravely. More 
than one came forward and greeted him asa 
friend, and there sat Miss Snow joining in the 
conversation with that bright, animated face, 
which he had noted so well upon a previous 
occasion. 

“Tam sorry to see that you haven’t got well 
of that congh yet,” remarked # Indy, who had 
observed with some concern, that the young 
minister now and then was overtaken in a fit of 
coughing. “ How did you get it?” 

The question, simple as it was, seemed to em- 
barrass the young man, and the answer was hur- 
ried and confused. But one person understood 
his confusion. 

“Poor fellow!” thought Miss Snow, “that 
coat, or rather the want of another one, will be 
the death of him yet. No wonder he has that 
horrid cough ; I wish—” 

It is impossible to tell what she wished, but 
everybody observed that she looked very thought- 
ful the rest of the evening, though she acknowl- 
edged that she had had a very delightful time. 
It was a long time before Miss Snow heard of 
her friend, the young minister, again. ‘‘ His 
coat, or rather the want of another,” as Miss 
Snow had worded it, had very nearly proved the 
death of him. Immediately after the Temples’ 
party, the obstinate cough had become more 
serious, and in spite of the care which Mr. and 
Mrs. Loring lavished upon him, it soon became 
evident to the medical adviser, as well as to the 
family, that the only chance of preserving the 
young man’s life, was to remove him to some 
warmer climate. This was soon effected, and 
the matter, after having been a nine days’ won- 
der, as is usual in all country places, ceased to be 
talked about, and was soon forgotten. 

The young minister, however, was not entire-. 
ly forgotten by the village inhabitants. Often 
were inquiries concerning him addressed to Mr. 
Loring, bat beyond the fact that he was better, 
nothing could be ascertained in regard to him. 

It was a beautiful day in the fall of the year. 
Mise Snow was walking slowly homeward from 
the afternoon service, which had been conducted 
by Mr. Atherton Ellis. Singularly enough, this 
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tall, fine-looking Mr. Atherton Ellis was Miss 
Snow’s especial aversion. She disliked him and 
she disliked his sermons, and never heard them 
without wishing she had the power to expel the 
preacher from the pulpit. 

Upon this particular day, she heard steps be- 
hind her, and hastily turning, discovered the 
very object of her thoughts. 

“Good afternoon, Miss Snow, I’ve been 
wishing to see you,” said Mr. Atherton Ellis, 
blandly. 

“‘ Have you?” said Miss Snow, stiffly. 

“ The fact is, Miss Snow, we have known each 
other some time, and I—the fact is, I—” 

Miss Snow walked on quite calmly, not in the 
least troubled by the embarrassment of her 
companion. 

“ The fact is, Miss Snow, I have a great re- 
gard for you.” 

“Indeed !’”” was the cool answer. 

Miss Snow could be as freezing as her name. 
The gentleman lost all patience. 

“ Miss Snow, permit mo to offer to your ac- 
ceptance, myself and my humble fortane. I 
know you will not despise me because my fortune 
is humble.” 

“No, sir, I should not. I only despise those, 
who, whatever they preach in the pulpit, show a 
lack of Christian kindness to their fellow-men. 
I despise him who ridicules his neighbor because, 
perhaps, his coat is not of the latest make; be- 
cause it has been paid for by honest labor, and 
made by a mother’s careful hands. Such I do 
despise, and ever shall.” 

“But, Miss Snow—” began the crest-fallen 
Mr. Ellis. 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Ellis. I advise you to 
return to Miss Arabella Temple, who believes 
you the soul of honor.” And with the dignity 
of a queen, Miss Snow walked on, and left her 
companion to the sad reflection that the wealth 
he had coveted was not to be his after all. 

In the course of that week there were two 
pieces of news circulating in the village of S—. 
The firat was, that Miss Arabella Temple had 
marricd Mr. Atherton Ellis and that the two had 
left the village forever. The second was, that 
Mr. Loring, being fully empowered to do so, 
had chosen a colleague, who would enter upon 
his duties on the following Sabbath. Great was 
the excitement caused by both these rumors, but 
especially the latter. Old and young assembled 
at church upon the next Sunday, and great was 
the curiosity to know who the new minister was. 

- But greater still was the excitement, when from 
tho pulpit looked forth that well-known intellec- 
tual bat now healthy face, which looked so like 
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and yet so unlike a face they had seen before. 


that of Mr. Paul Ellis. Clad in a coat of the 
latest style, but as modest as ever in his manner, 
the new minister was no longer objectionable to 
any member of the congregation. In fact, as 
Mr. Loring’s colleague, and in his new coat, he 
soon became decidedly popular among the young 
as well as the old. 

In spite of her first refusal, Miss Snow being 
asked a second time to become Mrs. Ellis, did 
not say no; though, lest you should think her 
very inconsistent, I will state that it was not Mrs. 
Atherton Ellis, bat Mrs. Paul Ellis thet she 
became. She often declared that her heart had 
been won by that ‘‘detestable old coat,” when 
she first saw it from behind her brown veil in the 
coach. And her husband laughingly declares 
that his heart was won by the brown veil. 

+--+ 
OUR PET MONKEY’S TRICKS. 


I remember very distinctly one bright summer’s 
morning, when, with a house full of guests, we 
missed two young ladies at the breakfast-table. 
Thinking they had overslept themsclres, we took 
no pains to disturb them until the meal was 
nearly over, when I went up stairs and tapped 
at their door. I was answered by a smothered 
ery of distress, when I opened the door, and saw 
the two unhappy creatures struggling under the 
bedclothes, with our monkey perched upon their 
knees, grinning and chattermg in the most ma- 
lignant manner, and even making now and then 
@ most furious rush at them when a hand or a 
nose beppened for a moment to be exposed. It 
was well I had gone to their rescue, for their hor- 
ror was beyond slescription, and so long as they 
screamed and struggled the monkey was not 
likely to give them up. They said they had first 
heard some unusual sound spon the dressing- 
table, when looking out of bed, they perceived 
to their dismay that the monkey had entered by 
the open window, and was busily examining the 
curiosities of their toilet. Had they been quiet, 
he would most likely have returned as he came ; 
but so soon as they betrayed their fear, he sprang 
upon the bed, threatening and defying them to 
the pi teeth and keeping them prisoners.—Once a 


4 BROTHERS AND SISTERS. 
thers love their daughters better than sons, 
ane thers love their sons better than daughters, 
sisters feel towards brothers a more con- 
stant sentiment of attachment than towards each 
other. None of the little vanities, heart-burnings, 
and jealousies that, alas for r human natare ! 
are but too apt to spring up in female hearts, can 
(or, at all events, should) arise between brother 
and sister; cach is proud of the success of the 
other, because it cannot interfere with self—nay, 
on the contrary 1s flattering to self. Hence, if 
there be a bond of family union more free from 
the selfish blots that interrupt all others, it is that 
which exists between an affectionate sister and 
her brother.—Lady Blessington. 
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‘WORK. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


Laggard, thou ‘rt sitting idly, 
With useless. folded hands, 

Unmindfal of the desert spote, 
And waste of barren lants. 

Up! rouse from this dead stupar, 
‘And gird thine armor on! 

When once a firm resolve is made, 
Fall half the battle ’s won. 


What right hast thou to squander 
The talents God has lent? 

What right in rust to bury 
The powers he has sent? 

They ’re yours to battle bravely 
In strong defence of right; 

They ’re yours to carve your shining way 
Up to the hills of light! 


‘The whole world calls for labor; 
There is a thirsty dearth 

Of earnest, working, Christian souls 
‘O’er all this wide-spread earth ; 

A lack of strong-armed pioneers 
To break the ranks of sin, 

And woo, with words of heavenly peace, 
The footeore wanderer in. 


Up from this dull supineness! 
Up, with a righteous trust! 
‘An {dle life surely conducts 
To shame and carnal lust. 
Work while the day endureth, 
Work ere the night shall come— 
‘At evening, when the shadows fall, 
God calis his servante home. 


[onsemat.) 
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THE GOLD DIGGER. 


BY JOHN H. UNDERWOOD. 


Jabez Dayron, the hero of our narrative, 
was, at one period o° his life, a New En; id 
farmer—honest, industrious, tolerably intelli mt, 
and withal, in comfortable circumstances. Sev- 
eral years prior to the discovery of the “root of 
all evil” in California, he wooed and won the 
belle of his native village, the pretty Jenny Way- 
land, whose beauty, amiability and many virtues 
had gained her the respect and esteem of all who 
knew her, albeit, she was but the daughter of a 
poor and hard-working mechanic. 

For a whole year the newly-married pair lived 
in perfect harmony, not a cloud having arisen in 
the matrimonial horizon to mar their happiness, 
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or lessen the confidence which existed between 
them. Jabez, who was now in his twenty-fifth 
year, continued to manage his farm with his 
usual skill, and, mindful of the old proverb, 

“He who by the plough would thrive, 

Himself must either hold or drive,” 

labored early and late himself, doing far more 
work than his hired man. There was now a fair 
prospect that if he should live to the average age 
of mankind, he would die a rich man. 

About this time, however, one of those unac- 
countable manias which sometimes seize the 
most sensible of men, took possession of his 
mind. He became suddenly possessed with a 
desire of making money faster and easier than he 
had ever done before, and by brooding over this 
dangerous fancy in secret, increased it to 8 com- 
plete monomania. This morbid greed of gain 
could not be satisfied with the comparatively 
small but constant and certain receipts of the 
farm, and Jabez began to look around him for 
some shorter avenue to wealth. 

While his mind was in this unhealthy state, he 
chanced to gain possession of an old volume 
which purported to give an authentic history of 
Captain Kidd, and other pirates of his time ; 
and also a plausible theory in regard to the im- 
mense treasures of gold and precious stones 
which those freebooters were said to have con- 
cealed upon the sandy beaches of Cape Cod, and 
all along the coast of Massachusetts. 

Jabez perused the volume with intense interest, 
and long before he had finished it, had become 
fully converted to its therory in regard to the 
buried treasures. That gold in immense quan- 
tities was concealed somewhere, had been proved 
beyond question; but-where? Perhaps in that 
very town, perhaps on his own farm. It was 
very probable that it was, and by devoting time 
and money to a faithful search, he could, doubt- 
less, find it. An adventurer who dared to risk 
something in the pursuit, would certainly reap a 
rich reward, ahd the thought was mother of the 
deed. 

In spite of the remonstrances of his wife, and 
the sneers of his neighbors, the monomaniac (for 
such we mast call him) immediately hired a com- 
petent man to take the entire charge of his farm, 
while he prepared to give his undivided personal 
attention to a systematic search for the buried 
treasures. Since the perusal of the volume 
which we have just mentioned, he had dreamed 
several times of finding vast quantities of gold 
in various parts of his farm, and these dreams 
had driven from his mind every lingering doubt 
of the propriety of his scheme. - 

By the assistance of clairvoyants and divining 
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rods, various spots were designated as the proper 
place to dig, and shafts were immediately sunk, 
without regard to labor or expense. 

Of course no glittering treasures rewarded the 
adventurer, and it was not long before the con- 
dition of his farm snd finances began to show 
the sad results of neglecting a legitimate busi- 
ness for the pursuit of a vain chimera. 

The overseer whom Jabez had entrusted with 
the charge of his affairs, proved to be an accom- 
plished swindler. Observing that his employer 
was completely absorbed in his insane pursuit, 
he managed matters as he pleased, and after de- 
frauding Jabez of several thousand dollars, 
suddenly absconded. 

The discovery of his losses, however, had no 
other effect upon Jabez than to increase his dis- 
gust of farming, and irtcite him to redoubled ex- 
ertion in quest of imaginary treasures. Shaft 
after shaft was sunk until the influx of water 
prevented further operations, and then aban- 
doned. At length a new locality was marked 
ont by & swindling clairvoyant as the “right 
spot this time and no mistake,” and Jabez com- 
menced sinking a large pit, intending, should 
water again put a stop to his downward progress, 
to bore tunnels, which should radiate horizon- 
tally in every direction, from the central shaft. 

This pit had scarcely been commenced, when 
the failure of a banking institution in a neigh- 
boring town, in which Jabez had invested all his 
fonds, brought him to comparative poverty. 
Nothing was now left him but his farm, which 
had been sadly exhausted by the mismanagement 
of his ranaway overseer. 

This catastrophe quite disheartened the poor 
treasure hunter; but instead of looking his situ- 
ation fully in the face, and seeking, by well- 
directed labor upon his farm, to retrieve his 
fallen fortunes, he discharged his single laborer, 
mortgaged his estate, and continued his labors in 
the bowels of the earth. And worstof all, while 
following the treacherous Will-o’-the-wisp which 
had already led him into the bog, he resorted to 
the stimulus of ardent spirits;to drive away care. 

From this time matters grew rapidly worse, 
and when the next autumn came, the family of 
Jabez Dayton, once 80 happy and prosperous, 
were in absolute want, for the neglected farm had 
Produced no harveat. Jabez had become a con- 
firmed inebriate, but still labored at intervals in 
his pit, and bad excavated tunnels in every di- 
tection. His suffering but ever-gentle and pa- 
tient wife did not reproach him, but rather strove, 
by appealing to his affection for herself and their 
children, to draw him back from the precipice 
which yawned before him. 


It wasin vain. The dranken, fanatical treas- 
are hunter had lost all honorable ambition, and 
was now content to burrow, like a mole, in the 
ground, consoling himeelf with the illusive picture 
of future wealth and ease, or drowning regrets 
in the drunkard’s bowl. A second mortgage on 
the farm provided means for the sustenance of 
the family through the coming winter, und en- 
abled Jabez to continue his excavations. It had 
now become his invariable custom to leave his 
bed at daybreak, and labor for an hour or more 
in his pit before breakfast. The forenoon was 
then spent in alternate tippling and digging, and 
by afternoon the unfortunate monomaniac would 
be usually too far intoxicated to pursue his 
labor. A 

One morning, as usual, he left his bed at dawn 

of day and hastened to his pit. An hour later, 
his wife arose, and having prepared their humble 
breakfast, sat down by the. cradle of her child to 
await her husband’s return. Half an hour 
passed, and he did not come; still his wife pa- 
tiently rocked the cradle, and waited, supposing 
that he ha! become so deeply absorbed in his la- 
bor as to be unmindful of the lapse of time; but 
when a whole hour had passed, and he had not 
yet appeared, she began to fear that some acci- 
dent had befallen him. She was about to leave 
the house for the purpose of secking him, when 
a little boy, the son of a neighbor, passed by, and 
calling him to the door, she bade him gp to the 
pit and tell Mr. Dayton that breakfust was 
ready. 
The boy promptly obeyed, but had been ab- 
sent scarcely five minutes when he returned, 
breathless with ‘excitement, and rushing into the 
house, exclaimed : 

“O, Mrs. Dayton, the dirt has all tumbled 
into the hole and filled it up!” 

He had scarcely uttered the words, when Mrs. 
Dayton cried in an agony of despair : 

“My husband, O, my husband!” and fell 
fainting upon the floor. 

The boy was now terribly alarmed, for he 
thought she was dead, and ran home at the top 
of his speed. As soon as his parents were able 
to comprehend his incoherent story, the mother 
hastened to the assistance of Mrs. Dayton, while 
the father, with several other neighbors, ran to 
the pit. The sides had caved in, filling the pit 
nearly to the top, and if Jabez had been in at the 
time of the catastrophe, of which there was little 
doubt, he must have been instantly crushed to 
death. 

For a few moments the horror-stricken neigh- 
bors looked upon the ruins of the excavation in 
silence, then followed exclamations of sorrow for 
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the sal fate of the unfortunate man, for notwith- 
standing his faults, he had yet many friends who 
had not forgotten his former virtues. The news 
of the accident spread like wildfire through the 
village, and in a few minutes a crowd of people 
had collected about the pit, among whom ‘were 
several persons whom Jaber had always regarded 
as his best friends. 

“ Poor fellow,” said one, “he has been sud- 
denly cut down in the prime of life.” 

“ Small loss to his family, or the community, 
I reckon,” replied the tavern-keeper, who had 
first tempted Jabez to drown his sorrows in the 
“ flaming bowl.” . 

“You should not say it, if it were true, for 
you have helped to make him what he was,” re- 
plied another, disgusted at this unfeeling remark. 

“ Does his wife know of this ?” asked one who 
had just arrived at the spot. 

“Yes,” replied another, “I have just been in 
to see her.”” 

“ How does she appear ?”’ asked several. 

“Well, I don’t think she will die of griet at 
the loss of such a good-for-nothing fellow,” was 
the sarcastic reply. 

“Then she does not take it very hard, eh ?” 

“Not at all; she is perfectly calm, and itis my 
opinion that she will be easily consoled.” And 
the speaker, who had been one of Jenny’s re- 
jected suitors, laughed in a scornful manner. 

“Do you think it best to dig him up, now that 
he is so comfortably, buried?” asked one of 
Jabez’s friends. ¢ 

“T, for one, think that would be a useless ox- 
pense,” replied another. 

“T should wish that the body might be re- 
covered, if possible, that we might give it Chris- 
tian burial,” replied the village physician ; “but 
it would require many days’ labor to remove the 
earth from the pit, and before we could reach the 
body, it would doubtless be too far decomposed 
to admit of removal.” 

This view of the matter appeared so reason- 
able that it was soon decided not to attempt 
exhuming the body, unless the relations of the 
unfortunate man should insist upon it; but that 
the usual burial services should be performed 
over the mouth of the pit, which should then be 
levelled off, and marked with an appropriate 
grave-stonc. 

The village minister assumed the task of gain- 
ing the widow's consent to this proposal ; but 
upon entering the house he found her still insen- 
sible. She was at length restored to animation, 
but not to a consciousness of her situation, for 
the eudden shock had induced a brain fever, and 
caused o delirium of many days’ duration. Tho 
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other relatives made no objection to the plan 
which had been proposed, and accordingly the 
pit was covered with earth, while a plain tablet 
of marble, bearing a suitable inscription, was 
erected to mark the last resting-place of the 
unfortunate treasare-seeker. 

The circumstances attending his death proved 
a nine-days’ wonder in the village, and formed 
the chief subject of conversation for many weeks ; 
but, as some one has said, “ You might as well 
stick your finger in the water, and pulling it out, 
look for a hole, as to think that, whatever the 
station you may occupy, the world will long miss 
you after your death,” and in time even the name 
of Jabez Dayton was almost forgotten. 


After a severe and dangerous illness of several 
weeks, the widow of Jabez Dayton awoke to a 
painful realization of her situation. Before she 
had fully recovered, the village store-keeper, the 
man of whom we have heretofore spoken as a 
rejected suitor, foreclosed the mortgages which 
he held upon the farm, and seized the estate. 

No resource was now left her bat to return to 
her father’s house, and this she was compelled to 
do, accompanied by her two children, one a boy 
scarcely two years old, and the other an infant. 
She received a cordial welcome, notwithstanding 
the straitened circumstances of the family ; 
but the thought of becoming a dependant upon 
her father, who was already compelled to labor 
early and late for the support of his family, 
caused her an additional grief. 

It was obvious that she must do something for 
the support of herself and children, and the 
necessity for earnest action had a good effect in 
deadening the violence of her grief. After ma- 
ture deliberation, she decided that tho best plan 
for her to pursue would be to open a private 
school for small children. Sach a school was 
greatly needed in that neighborhood, and she was 
eminently qualified, both by nature and educa- 
tion, for # teacher. 

This plan was no sooner proposed than put in 
practice, and the beautifal young widow was 
soon engaged in teaching some twenty young 
ideas, of both sexes, how to shoot. For a year, 
the school was very successful, and the fair in- 
structress gained the affection of her pupils as 
well as the unqualified respect of their parents. 

She had become deeply interested in her occu- 


-pation, and might have been, if not joyous and 


happy as before her marriage, at least cheerful 
and contented with her lot, had it not been for 
one person, who caused her no little annoyance. 
This was the village store-keeper, who, now that 
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the first year of her widowhood had expired, had 
renewed his attentions to her. 

Her father’s business had been for some time 
past greatly depressed, and he had become in- 
debted to Mr. Moreton the store-keeper, for a 
large amount, which there was no prospect of 
his being able to pay at present; and from this 
cause she dared not reject his suit with scorn, ag 
sae gladly would have done, lest he should re- 
venge himself upon her father, who was now s0 
completely in his power. 

Moreton appreciated his advantage, and re- 
solved to win the hand of the fair widow by any 
means in his power, no matter how dishonorable. 


- He continued to persecute her with his hateful 


attentions for months without, however, presum- 
ing to ask in so many words, the honor, of her 
hand in marriage. His time had not yet come, 
but as difficulties thickened around her futher, 
and misfortune followed misfortune, he grew 
bolder in proposition as he felt that bis grasp 
upon his victim was more and more secure. At 
length the house, which constituted the entire 
property of Mr. Wayland, was mortgaged for 
its full value to Mr. Moreton. 

As the time at which this mortgage must be 
redeemed or foreclosed approached, Moreton 
grew more marked in his attentions to Jenny, 
and at length made her a proposal of marriage, 
hinting at the same time that in case of a refusal 
he should not ecruple to use his power to ruin 
her father. This implicd threat was more than 
Jenny could bear, and regardless of the conse- 
quences, she answered him with just indignation, 
rejecting his suit with scorn, and spurning him 
48 she would a loathsome reptile. 

The result of her refusal was that the mort- 
gage was immediately foreclosed, and her 
parents left houseless and penniless in their old 
age. Mr. Wayland was, however, offered the 
Privilege of remaining in the house as a tenant, 
4n offer which he gladly accepted, hoping that 
he should be able to pay the rent promptly, and 
thus retain the home in which he had spent so 
thany happy years. For a brief epace of time 
he was enabled to do this by the assistance of his 
Widowed daughter, whose school now afforded 
the chief income of the family; but suddenly, 
and without any apparent cause, the number of 
her pupils began to decrease. At length only 
fonr or five remained, and when Jenny asked an 
explanation from the parents of those who had 
been taken from her school, she received only 
cold and evasive answers. 

And now she began to observe that her former 
friends and acquaintances scemed to shun and 
avoid her ; or, if they chanced to meet her in the 


street, cast glances of scorn and auspicion upon 
her which brought a flush of indignation to her 
cheek. At length the cause of all this became 
apparent. Various slanders tending greatly to 
injure her reputation, had been whispered in the 
village, and were universally believed, although 
no one could tell whence they originated. Jen- 
ny at once decided in her own mind that Moreton 
was the author of these lying reports, for she 
well remembered his parting words : “ You shall 
live to repent this conduct, madam.” 

There was no proof of his agency in the mat- 
ter, however, and the innocent victim of slander 
could obtain no redress. Her few remaining pu- 
pils soon left her, and thus the principal support 
of the family was lost. ; 

To add to the grief of the unfortunate family, 
Mr. Wayland was one day severely injured by 
an accident in his workskop, and brought home 
in a state of insensibility. At first it was feared 
that his injuries were mortal ; but after several 
days of terrible suffering, he began slowly to 
recover. He would, however, be a cripple for 
life, and unable to labor as formerly at his trade. 
Of course the family were now in a destitute 
condition, unable to pay the rent, and scarcely 
able to procure the necessaries of lite. 

Their extremity was Moreton's opportunity 
for which he had been long and patiently wait- 
ing; but he had grown wise by experience, and 
did not again attempt to gain the widow’s hand 
by threats. Instead of this he proffered his 
assistance to the family, gave them a receipt for 
the unpaid rent, provided everything which 
could add to the comfort of the sick man; and, 
in brief, assumed the role of a disinterested 
benefactor. 

Jenny was both surprised and plefed at this 
change in his manner, and naturally of an un- 
suspicious disposition, reproached herself for the 
manner in which she had formetly treated him. 
In her zeal to atone for this she once more ad- 
mitted him to her friendship, and it was not long 
before he had again assumed the attitude of a 
suitor. Although she shrank with horror from 
the bare idea of becoming his wife, she did not 
again repulse bim with contempt ; but passively 
suffered his attentions, eherishing a hope that 
some means of escape might be qpened for her. 

In the meantime, Moreton, confident of gain- 
ing the coveted prize, commenced building a 
magnificent dwelling-house nearly opposite the 
farmhouse once owned and occupicd by Jabez 
Dayton. To makes long story short, he pur- 
sued his purpose with untiring energy until, be- 
tween duty to her parents, whom she could thus 
relieve from want, and gratitude to Moreton, poor 
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Jenny yielded to his importunities and consented 
to become his wife. 

The new and splendid mansion of Philip 
Moreton was brilliantly illuminated, and a large 
number of invited guests had assembled to wit- 
ness the marriage of their host and the still 
lovely Jenny Dayton. Every face was radiant 
with happiness save that of the bride. Even her 
mother, and her father, who had -recovered suffi- 
ciently to be present at the wedding, could not 
conceal the pleasure which they felt at the 
thought of the brilliant future which awaited 
their daughter, as the wife of a rich and influen- 
tial man. 

The very persons who had recently regarded 
Jenny with scorn and suspicion, were now the 
most anxious to offer her their corigratulations, 
and to do her honor; for she was about to be- 
come tho wife of the richest man in town, and 
even if the stories which had been circulated 
were truc, it mattered not now, for her husband’s 
wealth would cover all her sins. 

The hour appointed for the wedding arrived all 

too soon for the self-sacrificing woman who was 
abont to immolate all her hopes of tuture happi- 
ness upon the altar of filial duty. The officiat- 
ing clergyman prepared to commence the cere- 
mony; the sorrowful bride and the happy 
bridegroom placed themselves before him, and 
the voices of the guests were instantly hushed. 
. At this moment the door-bell ring violently, 
then followed the sound of an angry dispute 
with the servants in the lower hall, and imme- 
diately after hasty footsteps were heard approach- 
ing the room in which the wedding party had 
assembled. Then the door was flung violently 
open, and a roughly-dressed man, whose face 
was nearly concealed by a luxuriant growth of 
beard and moustache, rushed in. 

“What means this intrusion ?” 
Moreton, angrily. 

But without deigning to reply to the question, 
the stranger rapidly advanced to the bride, and 
exclaimed : 4 

“Jenny, you are not yet the wife of that man ? 
O, say you are not yet married !”” ‘ 

As that well-remembered voice fell upon her 
ears, Jenny téttered toward the stranger, and 
fervently murmuring, “Not yet, thank God!” 
fell fainting in her hasband’s arms ! 

By this time the assembled company had re- 
cognized the stranger, who was no other than 
Jabez Dayton the treasure-hunter, who had been 
dead and was alive again. 

The scene which ensued is beyond our power 
of description. When Jenny again opened her 
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eyes, she was still clasped in the embrace of her 
husband, to whom she murmured : 

“ Let us leave this place at once.” 

“Not yet, Jenny,” replied Jabez. And plac- 
ing his wife upon a sofa, he advanced toward 
Philip Moreton. “Not until I have branded 
this miscreant as a liar and a scoundrel !” 

» Then seizing the merchant by the collar ho 
held him with a vice-like grasp until he had ex- 
posed the villany of which he had been guilty, 
‘calling in witnesses who had been waiting out- 
side the door, to prove the trath of his assertions. 

It appeared that Moreton had not only orig- 
inated the slanderous reports which had so in- 
jured the reputation of the widow, but that he 
had known for a long time Jabez Dayton was 
still alive. He had intercepted all the letters 
which Jabez had mailed to his wife from Cali- 
fornia, many of them containing remittances of 
large amount, thus becoming a felon, and ren- 
dering himeelf liable to several legal penalties. 
Before Jabez had finished the recital, Moreton 
fell upon his knees, crying: 

“I confess it all—I have done all this and 
more—but spare me for the love of God, and 
you shall never see me again. Take all my 
property, but let me escape the penalties of the 
law.” 

“Not so,” replied Jabez, “I would not take 
a penny from you; but I have no desire to give 
you up to the officers of justice. Iwill purchase 
your property this moment at a fair price, and 
then you may go in peace.” 

Moreton joyfully accepted this generous pro- 
posal, and stated the sum of money which he 
would consider a fair equivalent for the estate 
which he mast leave behind him. A lawyer who 
chanced to be among the guests, immediately 
drew up the proper documents; the transfer was 
made, and Moreton having received a bag of 
gold in payment for his houses and lands, hast- 
ened from the room. Before daybreak he was 
beyond the reach of pursuit, and the next Eu- 
ropean steamer bore him away from the shores 
of his native land, never to return. After More- 
ton had left the house, the lawyer advanced to 
Jabez, and said: 

“This is now your house, Mr. Dayton, and 
we are your guests. In the name of the com- 
pany present, I congratulate you upon your good 
fortune; and now, if the request is not unrea- 
sonable, will you gratify our curiosity in regard 
to your unprecedented escape from death, and 


your subsequent adventures ?”” 

“Willingly,” replied Jabez. And seating 
himself dy the side of his Jenny, he related his 
adventures as follows : : 


BURIED 


“ At the moment when the pit, which my folly 
had led me to dig, caved in, I was at the further 
end of one of the tunnels. I heard the crash of 
the falling earth, and at the same instant found 
myself in total garkness. I soon comprehended 
the true state of the case, and realized that I was 
buried alive! Words cannot describe my suf- 
ferings for the few minutes (which seemed like 
interminable ages) following the catastrophe. 

“I then for the first time became conscious of 
the folly of my conduct. I saw then how fool- 
ishly, yes, criminally, I had wasted time and 
money in an insane pursuit, thereby bringing 
sorrow and want upon my family. And then I 
reflected upon the ruinous vice of intoxication 
which I had acquired.- Presently I experienced 
a feeling of suffocation, for I had exhausted the 
limited supply of air contained in the small space 
in which [ stood. I felt that I was dying,end I 
knelt and prayed, first for my injured wife, and 
then that I might escape from the horrible death 
which threatened me. I made a solemn vow, 
that if I should ever again be permitted to be- 
hold the light of day, I would forever abstain 
from intoxicating drinks, and devote my energies 
henceforth to some legitimate occupation. 

“ As I rose to my feet, I staggered from weak- 
ness, and clutched at the earth for support. In- 
stead of the crumbling gand which formed the 
end of my prison cell, I grasped the fibrous root 
of a shrub which had found its way into my 
cave. It yielded to the tension, and as I drew it 
toward me, a portion of earth came with it, leav- 
ing an opening of a foot or more diameter into 
the glorious, blessed, heavenly light of day. Al- 
though I had excavated my tunnel horizontally, 
I had bored through the brow of a hill, until 
another foot or two would have brought me out 
once more into the open air upon the hillside. 
In a moment more I had enlarged the hole with 
my hands sufficiently to allow me to pass out. 

“ hastened back to the mouth of my pit to 
view the ruins, and then, as it was already past 
my usual breakfast hour, I felt a sudden impulse 
to conceal myself behind a clump of bushes near 
at hand, to hear what my friends would say when 
they should discover the accident. 

“J had scarcely crouched behind the bushes, 
when a boy came to the mouth of the pit, and 
ran away again in great alarm. In a few minutes 
more a crowd had collected about the spot, and I 
was able to overhear everything that was said. 
But when I heard Moreton say that Jenny did 
not appear grieved at my death, but rather to re- 
joice over it, I swore to leave her forever. As 
soon as possible, I left my place of concealment, 
carefully closed the opening through which I had 
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obtained egress from my cave, and left my native 
village, as I then thought, never to return. 

“T wandered on, in an agony of mind border- 
ing on madness, until I reached the seashore. A 
ship was lying at one of the wharves, and the 
crew were just casting off the hawser, prepara- 
tory to getting underway. ‘I sprang aboard, and 
begged the captain to take me with him. I told 
him that I was ro sailor, but would do what I 
could, and would try to learn seamanship as fast 
as possible. At length he consented to take me, 
without wages. 

“The ship was bound to California, and after 
a tedious passage we arrived there to find every- 
body in great excitement in consequence of the 
recent discovery of gold. The entire crew, in- 
cluding myself, @mmediately deserted and hast- 
ened to the mines. For six months I labored 
indefatigably, merely to drive away sorrow, for I 
had no object in amassing wealth, until the ar- 
rival in the mines of an old friend and fellow- 
townsman, who informed mé that my wife had 
truly and deeply mourned my death, inspired me 
with new energy.* 

“T immediately wrote home, enclosing a large 
remittance to Jenny. Receiving no answer, I 
wrote again and again, but still no answer came, 
and I began to fear thatshe wasdead. As I had 
already collected many thousand dollars’ worth 
of gold, I resolved to return home at the first op- 
portunity. Before the sailing of the next ship 
tor the New England States, I made a lucky 
‘hit,’ and in three days had quadrupled my store 
of the precious metal. ~ 

“T arrived at Boston three weeks ago, and im- 
mediately despatched a trusty messenger to this 
village, to bring me intelligence of my wife. He 
soon returned, atid informed me that she was 
about to be married, and also that she still sup- 
posed me dead. It is not necessary that I 
should inform you of the course which I have 
since pursued, and which has resulted in the de- 
tection of that scoundrel Moreton. And now I 
have regained my darling wife, whom I prize 
more highly than all the gold of California. 

“The ways of Providence are past finding 
out, As you well know, I wasonce a drunkard, 
and a poor, fanatical treasure-hunter; I am now 
a reformed and wealthy man, and this change is 
due to the circumstance of my being buried alive.” 

After bestowing the most hearty congratala- 
tions upon the returned Californian and his wife, 
the company dispersed, leaving the happy pair to 
the enjoyment of each other’s society in their new 


and luxurious home. 
————+ooa>—___—_—. 
Many institutions are properly called semé- 
naries, for they do not half teach anything. 
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foxremtat.) 
DESPAIR. 


BY EDWIN 8. LISCOMB. 


How vague and like a wilderness 

That heart becomes with care oppressed ; 
‘With fearful storms of mental woe 

It sadly rocks, like ships that go, 

In hope, far from the smiling shore, 
Alas, to greet its scenes no more! 

Buch, swaying wildly mid the storm, 
Upheaves its breast—then, then is gone; 
The noble life that bore a charm 
‘Through many a former tempest's étrife, 
At last, when Fate uplifts her arm 

With powers of ead destruction rife, 
Sinks wailing, shivering, ‘neath the wave, 
No more the storms of a to brave. 


[onrermay.)} 


A COUNTRY VISIT. 


BY MRS. M. A. DENISON. 


“Dear Uncie :—May Carry come and stay 
with you from May to August? The doctor 
recommends her to go into the country, for a 
few months; and as urgent duties make it im- 
ponive for us to stay in town, I can think of no 

ter protector for Carry than you. She will 
not, I am sure, disturb you in the least. She is 
very orderly in her habits, and does not require 
tmich company, etc., etc.”” 


Wallace Hastings dropped the paper as if it 
had been hot lead. Perhaps it is too much for 
me to say that he was a woman hater, but cer- 
tainly he was very near becoming one. He had 
been “hazed about,” as he expressed it, all his 
youth by an energetic, well-meaning, but unsym- 
pathizing step-mother; he had been jilted, when 
scarcely over his boyhood, by a little pink-and- 
white-faced girl, and since then, he had vowed 
something like eternal enmity against all woman- 
kind. Consequently he took time to attend fully 
to his own affairs, and at the age of thirty-six 
was a comfortably rich man, living in his own 
house with an oddity of a housekeeper and a 
etill greater oddity of a hired man. He was a 
particular young-old bachelor. All his habits 
were fixed and nailed. He carried a little, round 
pin-cushion with him, in which were always 
exactly twenty-six pins; and if one had been 
missing when he lay down at night, it would 
surely have pricked his conscience so that he 
could not sleep. He had, morcover, a wee little 
box in which upon the most delicate of reels was 
wound silk and cotton and thread, and in which 
he kept his needles and scissors and shirt but- 
toms, and whatever elsc goes to make tp that tidy 
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receptacle, a bachelor’s work-box. Every chair 
had its place, and knew it too. There were litle 
balls of twine tucked away in particular lite 
places, and, in fact, everything about looked 
quite too prim and nice for common mortals to 
touch. You may imagine whaPan annoyance to 
@ quiet, particular person, such a note as this 
must have been. 

Again and again hé said to himself that it was 
impossible, and he couldn't think of it What! 
havea chit of a girl rammaging about his pre- 
cise premises, laughing when he didn’t want to 
laugh, squalling—yes, that’s what he called it! 
—squalling out opera-airs and thumping his ele- 
gant rosewood piano, tilt it screamed in agony— 
inviting young men and young women to call, 
turning his parlors topsy turvy, and giving him 
No rest or peace from morning till night! Gi- 

jc accumulation of evils, Pelion upon Osea of 
woman troubles! What could he do to avoid 
it? His niece had been too kind to him to deny 
her—she had nursed him in a severe illness, her 
attention had saved his life, and he felt grateful ; 
but it takes something more than feeling to tes- 
tify one’s gratitude. 

“Perhaps,” thought he, “I can board at 
Badger’s (a hotel), and leave her the house for 
her to ransack. Then she might talk, come, go, 
act as she pleased, am he would not be there to 
groan in spirit. But would not this look too 
cynical? would it be treating his guest or his 
aunt with respect? He came to the conclusion 
that it would not. Girls! how he detested them ! 
Vain, giggling, flirting, nervous things, all the 
time expecting presents and ice creams, talking 
without sense, wise without experience—he most 
devoutly wished for a world minus the feminine 
gender, in which he might reflect at his ease, 
have no nieces to send him perplexing notes and 
more perplexing girls to turn his idcas and his 
household into confusion.” 

After this sort of reflection, it is hardly to be 
wondered at that his hand trembled with vex- 
ation when he replied that his niece was wel- 
come (1) to send her niece—or rather her has- 
band’s—and that he should be happy (?) to re- 
ceive her. , the polite lies that are told every 
day, and every hour in the day! 

It was on one of the balmiest and most beanti- 
ful of bright spring mornings. Our bachelor— 
but hold! we have not yet described him for the 
benefit of our thousands of readers. Have you 
ona table, devoted especially to that purpose, 
some scores of daguerreotypes? And among 
them is there one in particular—a Cousin Ned, 
or Mr. Somebody, a particular friend of the fam- 
ily, who visits not often, but always finds it diffi- 
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cult to tear himself away—whom you always se- 
lect to show to visitors, from whom you may be 
sure to hear the most enthusiastic praises?) And 
does not your own cheek tingle a little, when 
some rapturous voice exclaims— what noble 
breadth of forehead! what splendid hair! such 
magnificent eyes! has he so sweet a dimple nm 
his chin? O, isn’t he a beauty !” 

Well, that particular picture resembles—in a 
measure—the hero of our sketch. He was not 
only exceedingly fine looking, but he was hand- 
tome—a man to be proud of, as far as appear- 
saces went—and really, in all but his dreadfal 
indifference to the pretty young girls who walked 
the streets of Sudbury, a noble fellow every way. 
Nobody could say a word against his morals. 
He went to charch three times on the Sabbath, 
gave liberally, had the minister to tea oncé a 
month, and was highly thought of in the com- 
TMunity—except by the women, who voted him 
down because he would not take to himself a wife. 

As I began to say, onr bachelor sat at his 
breakfast table, leisurely eating, sipping and 
reading, when he saw at some distance the coach 
turning a particular angle that it never turned 
except when it was coming towards his house. 

“There’s that girl !” 

It is of course impossible to express by pen, 
the intense and withering disgust conveyed from 
his lips to the current of air blowing towards the 
coining coach. He sprang from the table, up- 
setting his coffee-cup over one of the whitest and 
finest of linen cloths, and by some strange in- 
stinct caught his hat and cane, and made for an 
Opposite door to that one at which the coach was 
Tow standing, when he was arrested by the house- 
keeper, who said, rather pertinently : 

“T guess there’s somebody waiting for you to 
help her out.” 

This carried him to the front door, upon the 
steps of which stood already three detestable 
bandboxes and a formidable trunk, and he caught 
glimpse of a face looking directly towards him. 

“Thank Heaven, she’s homely !” was his first 
mental ejaculation. And he then went forward 
to assist her to alight. 

It was not a beautiful face that sat in his sun- 
ny home not a half an hour afterwards, to be 
sure, but it was a lovable face, there was no de- 
nying that. The fair, well-proportioned brow, 
With its soft ringlets of glossy brown falling 
‘round it—the clear, dark eyes, the deep, deep 
dimples that showed every time she spoke, and 
even the tiny, white, projecting teeth—yes, the 
teeth were ever visible—made an impression upon 
all who saw her. Wallace Hastings had deliber- 
ately decided to be off early, but somehow he 
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lingered longer than he intended, to hear the 
news from the family of his young niece. 

In spite of his prejudices, he admired her calm, 
quiet manner; even her plain, gray-cloth dress, 
with its modest collar of white, pleased his eye, 
though he still persisted in being intensely thank- 
ful she was not beautiful. The next morning at 
breukfast she had a bloom on her cheek. 

“Let me pour the coffee,” she said, suiting the 
action to the word, and gracefully doing the du- 
ties of a hostess. ‘‘ What a charming place this 
is,” she continued. “I never saw a more beanti- 
ful prospect than trom the top of the hill yonder.” 

“That hill! why, it is nearly two miles from 
here,” said Wallace. 

“So I supposed,” she replied. “I started 
very carly, so as to have the benefit of the sun- 
rise. It was a most delightful walk.” 

“ You rise early then?” he said, blushing as 
he thought of his own laziness. 

“Always,” was her reply. ‘“ My duties as a 
teacher would leave me no time otherwise. One 
can get through a great deal of reading and 
study by devoting two early hours to them, the 
mind is so fresh in the morning.” 

“You keep school then.” 

“Q yes. My mother and father have been 
dead for many years.” 

There was an unconsciously mournful cadence 
in this reply, like a sad wail through a summet’s 
wind.. This young and graceful girl toiled hard 
for a living. He had not known this before. It 
made him more hospitably inclined. As he went 
away, he said: 

“My pianoforte and music aro at your com- 
mand, Miss May,” (Carry May—that was her 
name.) 

“Thank you,” she replied gently. 

“,"—he hesitated—‘“‘I am not much given 
to visiting, Miss May, but if I can be of service 
to you, command me. There area great many 
fine young ladies in our vicinity.” 

He could not look her in the face as he re- 


‘peated these choking words. 


“Thank you very much, I am sure,” she said, 
with her face all dimples—“ but I am so little ac- 
customed to visiting myself, that I fear I should 
not be good company. JBesides, I am advised 
not to be given to night rambles, by my physician, 
and I believe while my health is not quite good, 
home is the best place for me.” 

“ Admirable conclusion !” said Wallace in his 
heart. “Most certainly this is an extraordinary 
young woman!” And with much emphasis, he 
repeated these words to the minister that same 
day, inviting the latter to stop and taketea. The 
minister, be it known, was also a bachelor, and 
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was not as old by five years as Wallace Hastings. | 


He was a pleasing, gentlemanly man, not at 
all superior in talent, mild and amiable in man- 
ners and deportment, refined, courteous and 
good-looking. He came soon after Carry May 
had installed herself in this pleasant country 
house, and appeared so much delighted with her, 
that Wallace rubbed his hands gleefully for the 
first time in his life over such a thing, and said: 

“There’s a match—and he needs a wife.” 

So it continued that Carry May took long 
rambles in the mornings, often joined by Wal- 
lace Hastings, sometimes by the minister, and 
the good people of the village were noways back- 
ward in forming their conclusions, though they 


were a little puzzled to know which suitor was, 


the most favored by the pleasant-faced young girl. 

For a long time, Carry May had not been pre- 
vailed upon to sing. Brave in everything else, 
she was always timid when her vocal powers 
were concerned. One day Wallace Hastings 
came home much earlier than was his wont. He 
entered the house and was astonished to hear a 
clear, sweet, bird-like voice, trilling and warbling 
in perfect abandonment of melodious sound. 
He paused astonished, chained, captivated. -If 
he had a weakness, it was a passionate love of 
music, and he himself was no mean amateur. 
Going towards the door of the music-room, he 
f8and his housekeeper and hired man both listeff- 
ing intently. They started and essayed to move 
when they saw him. 

“Hush!” he said, in a low whisper, “who 
is it?” 

“The young lady,” replied his housekeeper. 
“That’s the way she sings every day, like an 
angel, and Mike and I stand and listen.” 

“Is it possible ?” exclaimed Wallace. And 
musingly he entered the parlor. : 

Presently Miss May came in, quite astonished 
to see him there, and blushing so, that for once 
he thought her beautifal. 

“So it seems you do sing, Miss May?” he 
said, a little pique in his voice, as he thought how 
often he had urged her to favor him. 

“O, yes, for my own pleasure; it is a relaxation 
from severe duties.” 

“ Must I think you are selfish, Mies May ?” 

“T hope I am not; I do not think it is selfish- 
ness so much as great timidity, which, so far, I 
have found it impossible to conquer. I wish I 
could. I have taken every pains to do so.” 

Why was it that at that moment the perverse 
heart of this bachelor, who had resisted all the 
beauties he had seen for so many years, went 
from him forever? Her modest, earnest manner, 
glowing cheeks and beautiful eyes completed his 
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enslavement. When the minister told him on 
the evening of that same day that he never saw 
@ young lady so well calculated to make a pas- 
tor’s wife, he fell almost tempted to commit some 
act of personal violence upon him; and when 
further, the minister with his pleasant, smiling 
face appeared at his supper-table twice where 
before he came but once, he was inclined almost 
to outrage politeness and tell him his room was 
better than his company. ~ 

It happened one day that the poor minister, in 
strictest confidence, told him that he intended to 
propose to Miss May. If an earthquake had 
struck him, or a ball of lightning transfixed him, 
he could not have been more astounded. In fact 
he almost turned his back upon the poor man. 

For nearly a week following, poor Wallace 
Hastings spent his evenings from home. He was 
sure he had seen her eye light up with pleasure 
when the reverend gentleman called, she always 
spoke of him in admiring terms, therefore he 
concluded that it was all over, the two loved 
each other, so he would leave them to themselves. 
Consequently, for the sake of his own peace of 
mind, though it certainly made him wretched, he 
avoided Miss Carry May, while she, strange to 
say, seemed to lose her genial ftow of spirits, and 
to look somewhat depressed and unhappy. 

One day she sat in her room, writing to her 
aunt and uncle in the city. Suddenly she gath- 
ered the paper in her hands, and crushed it, 
saying : 

“ This will notdo. Instead of writing, I must 
go home. I will not be a love-sick, desponding 
creature. There are claims upon my time, and 
even upon my heart, that I may call upon to aid 
me in overcoming my first wild dream. I will 
go home.” 

When she announced her intention to Wallace, 
he said, almost coldly : 

“Ah, I am sorry you are going, but I suppose 
we shall be having a wedding soon, then I shall 
see you sometimes.” 

Having uttered these words in a very con- 
strained manner, he went out, leaving the aston- 
ished girl surprised, indignant and wondering. 

It was some two months after Carry May had 
returned. Wallace Hastings had been on a brief 
journey. It was not so much to finish the im- 
portant business which called him away, as to 
forget the image that had been too indelibly 
stamped upon his heart. The minister took tea 
with him in the old-fashioned way, and he, too, 
came with a purpose, he was determiocd to kuow 
what had altered the manners of his old friend 
toward himself. 

“ Well, I suppose you are nearly ready for 
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that interesting ceremony?” said Wallace, at- 
tempting a ghastly smile. 

“I really do not know to what you refer,” 
replied the young pastor. 

e “Why, to your engagement with Miss May,” 


replied the other, speaking the name with an 


effort. 

“ My engagement to Miss May?’ replied the 
minister, with equal effort. ‘I am sorry to say,” 
he continued, in a lower and sadder tone, “Iam 
not and never was engaged to Miss May.” 

“ What, did you not tell me—” 

“T told you.that I sheuld propose to her, and 
so I did,” replied the other. ‘She, however, 
did not love me,” he added, frankly. 

“What a fool I have been!” exclaimed Wal- 
lace Hastings, striking his forehead. 

“She would have made so sweet a pastor’s 
wife,” said the minister, entirely pre-occupied 
with his own thoughts. “By the way, I wonder 
you could have seen her 80 much without loving 
her.” 

Wallace finished his eupper almost in silence, 
the minister meantime expatiating on the beauty 
and the many virtues of Miss May. 

The next day our bachelor wrote # note to his 
niece in the city, and on the following morning 
he walked into the hall of her residence, just as 
Carry May was walking out. The blush, the 
start, the quick, earnest welcome with which she 
met him, were worth everything to him. Even 
the slight pressure of her hand—he could not 
have counted its value by any sum in arithmetic, 
His niece’s welcomes were more demonstrative. 

“I never expected to see you in my house,” 
she cried. “ You have almost made Carry a 
confirmed anchorite. She was bad enough be- 
fore, but she has been a perfect recluse since she 
returned. I think so much study will kill her. 
Isn’t she a sweet girl? Since nothing has come 
of it, I’ll tell you trankly that I did secretly hope 
in my own heart that she would charm you out 
of your celibacy. But, O, dear, nothing short 
of an angel would move you, I believe.” 

“Thave an idea that Miss May is only little 
short of an angel,” said Wallace, gravely. 

“Dear me, have you? Well, I declare, I 
didn’t think it was in you to speak so highly of 
any woman. :She is a dear, charming girl, that 
is a fact, the most engaging creature I ever knew 
—altogether a treasure. And it passes my com- 
prehension why she isn’t engaged, or hasn’t been, 
long before this time.” 2 

“ Perhaps she is,” suggested Wallace Hastings. 

*O, no, it isn’t 80, I’m very sure,” replied his 
niece, “ because, although there are plenty would 
be glad to come, yet no young gentleman waits 
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upon her; and I’m sure unless she could get one 
of the very best of husbands, I shouldn’t want 
her to get any, for she has splendid talents and 
can well support herself.” 

“What kind of a husband do you think I 
should make?” queried Wallace Hastings. 

After a moment of extreme surprise, the pret- 
ty woman clapped her hands as she exclaimed : 

“O, I wish it might be! I know she likes you 
better—” She paused, quite confused. 

Wallace had been walking the floor—he turned 
hastily, gave his niece one searching glance, and 
walked from the room, smiling to himeelf. 

“«T know she likes you better—’” he solilo- 
quized, “that’s what I want; I want to be liked 
better—better than most men are liked.” 

“I declare!” exclaimed his niece, “I do be- 
lieve Wallace likes our Carry. Well, to be sure 
if it isn’t just the match for them both! He's as 
particular as any old bachelor, and she’s as care- 
falas any old maid. There will be a wedding 
as sure as the world !’”’ 

That evening the great question of his life was 
proposed by Wallace Hastings, and answered ac- 
cording to his heart’s desire. Wallace had the 
cruelty to engage his friend and companion the 
pastor, who had enjoyed so many social evenings 
with his bride elect, to perform the ceremony. 
But he knew his disappointment was not as keen 


8 some men’s would havebeen. So that’s what 
came of a Country Visit. 
a 


SLEEP. 

There is no fact more clearly established in 
the physiology of man than this, that the brain 
expends its energies and itself during the hours 
of wakefulness, and that these are recuperated 
during sleep ; if the recuperation does not equal 
the expenditure, the brain withers—this is insan- 
ity. ‘hus it is, that in early English history, 
persons who were condemned to death by being 
prevented from sleeping always died raving ma- 
niacs ; thus it is, also, that those who are starved 
to death become insane; the brain is not nour- 
ished, and they cannot sleep. The practical in- 
ferences are these: 1. ‘Those that think most, 
who do most brain-work, require most sleep. 
2. That time saved from necessary sleep is infal- 
libly destructive to mind, body and estate. 
3. Give yourself, your children, your servants— 
give all that are under you the fullest amount of 
sleep they will take, by compelling them to go to 
bed at some regular early hour, and to rise in the 
morning the moment they awake; and within a 
fortnight, nature, with almost the regularity of 
the rising sun, will unloose the bonds of sleep 
the moment enough repose has been secured for 
the wants of the system. This is the only safe 
and sufficient rule ; and as to the question how 
much sleep any one requires, each must be a rule 
for himself; great Nature will never fail to write 
it out to the observer under the regulations just 
given.—Dr. Spicer. ‘ 


